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At a Meeting of the Mg Club, on Thurſday 
the gth April, 1798. 


IT appeared to this Society, inſtituted for the purpoſe 
of ſupporting the RicHTs or THz Pork, that the 
character and conduct of the people of Ireland have been 
much miſrepreſented in ſome recent publications, which 
aſſert, that Coercion muſt be reſorted to, all attempts at Conci- 
liation having repeatedly failed. 


IN conſequence of which, they determined to frame a 
Petition to his Majeſty, in order to do away, by a fair and 
ample ſtatement of the meaſures purſued for many years 
by his Miniſters, the evil conſequences which muſt follow 
from the effect of thoſe miſrepreſentations, on his Majeſty's 
mind, and ſtating thoſe meaſures, which in their humble 
apprehenſion, might ſtill ſave this diſtracted country. 


That the Committee do report on Saturday the 14th inſt. 


” HIG CL = 


THE 


RIGHT HONORABLE HENRY GRATTAN 


IN THE CHAIR. 


Rr0:v+y, that the following declaration and peti- 
tion be preſented to his Majeſty, containing, as we hum- 
bly conceive, the principal grounds of the applications, 
lately made by divers of his Iriſh ſubfects, ſor redreſs, 
and alſo a vindication of his people, againſt the tradue- 


tion of his miniſters. 


His Majeſty's miniſters. have affected to give a hiſtory 
of his people, —we will luy before his Majeſty a hiſtery of 
them,—they began very far back—we will begin farther. 


At the time, when in 4768, the then miniſtry formed a 
new ſyſtz:m for Ireland, and under colour of deſtroying 
ariſtocratic power, did attack and deſtroy by*vnlimited 
bribery and corruption, whatever parliamentary power, or 
provincial check had exiſted in this iſland, as has been 
ſince acknowledged by one of his Majeſty's miniſters, and, 
can now not even be doubted ; ſome time after that, they 
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laid an emba-go on the proviſion trade of this country, 
without the conſent of parliament, for the ſake of certain 
Britiſh contraQtors in the American war, and -with which 
they continued to infli& this country for years, contrary 
to law, and deſtructive to commerce. 


_ 


About the ſame time, they forced the Iriſh parliament 
to paſs an Addreſs in favor of the American war, and 
then to lend from her own defence, a portion of her 
army, to fight againſt the liberty of America, that is, to 
ſacrafice her defence, in order to deſtroy her liberty, 


About the ſame time, they introduced a clauſe in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech from the throne, declaring on the ſubject of 
American taxation, that the power of the Britiſh parliament 
extended over all his Majeſty's dominions ; to this ſpecula- 
tive deſpotiſm, they added practical tyranny, and procured 
a Britiſh a& of parliament, impoſing a tea tax on-Ireland, 
which paſſed in the year 1779, and which they tranſmitted 
to this country, that the tax under that act, ſhould be col- 
lected. 


Some time after that, they inflicted this country with 
2 perpetual mutiny- bill, or a military deſpotiſm, wherein 
our army was rendered to its government, independent of 
the parliament of Ireland. 


Some time after that, they tendered to this country cer- 
tain propoſitions, wherein were contained a tribute, to be 
annually paid by Ireland to Great Britain; alſo a perpe- 
tual revenue-bill, to collect that tribute; and under pre- 
tence of making laws by reference, a ſubſtantial transfer 
of the regulation of our trade to the parliament of Great 
Britain; theſe propoſitions, ſo degrading, ſo diſhonour- 
able, one of Majeſty's miniſters has been lately deſperate 
enough to diſplay, as an inſtance-gf. their affsction. 
hens 
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Some time after that, in 1789, they thought proper to 
revoke, ſubſtantially and effectually, whatever had been 
gained in Conſtitution, and in order to break down an op- 
poſition in parliament, did notoriouſly and avowedly, buy 
and bribe the members thereof, ſo effectually, as to de- 
ſtroy whatever check or reſtraint, the parliament of this 
country might adminiſter to the power of the crown; or 
whatever benefit or protection the people of Ireland might 
expect from the independency of their legiſlature. On the 
ſame plan of unconſtitutional and ſcandalous influence, did 
they ſell the peerage, to procure ſeats in the commons for 
the dependency and the diſhonour of both houſes of par- 
liament ; and having from this conduct, aggravated, by a 
moſt unſeemly and unbecoming intemperance of manner, 
and incontinence of language, loſt the confidence of the 
country, and greatly agitated the ſame ; they then proceeded 
to a ſyſtem of coercion, to ſupport their plans of corruption, 
and to dragoon the people, as they had bought the parliament, 


They began that ſyſtem by an act, which tended, in 
a qualified manner, to diſarm his Majeſty's ſubjeQs, 
under certain regulations, named a gun-powder-bill, and 
had principally in view, to put down the Iriſh Volun- 
teers; and to check the diſcontent which grew from this 
meaſure, as well from their other meaſures, further 
meaſures of violence, and new cauſes of diſcontent were 
reſorted to. A cenvention-bill, profeſſing to declare the 
law which it altered and framed, to diſguiſe the innova- 
tion which it made, was propounded with a view to 
prevent the exiſtence of expreſſion in the people, as the 
half million had been applied to prevent the exiſtznce of that 
expreſſion in the parliament, ſo that by operation of money 
and law, the power of popular utterance ſhould have no 
exiſtence whatſoever. The object of the bill was, the ſup- 
preſſion of the public voice, and the effect of the bill was, 
the creation of private conſpiracy. Public yolition, we 
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ſubmit to his Majeſty, muſt exiſt, and bis miniſter who 
ſtops the national organ, cauſes the exploſion, and makes 
the ſubject a conſpirator againſt his government, becauſe that 
miniſter's government, is a conſpirator againſt the ſubject. 


Had not that convention- bill paſſed, we are told there 
would have been a convention at Athlone ; we are told 


ſo without the leaſt authority whatſoever, but happy 
had it been for this country and government, if ſuch a 


convention had taken place; for then there would have 
been, - probably, a reform and a peace, and his Majeſty's 
miniſters would have been removed, and his government 
would have been ſecure. But there was no reform, and 
there was inſtead of a convention, a convention-bill ; and 
in order to overpower the hoſt of diſcontents, the off- 
ſpring of this bill added to the other meaſures z in order 
to puniſh additional diſcontents, the effect of Lord Fitz- 
william's removal, and the public diſappointment that fol- 
lowed; in order to ſupport the Iriſh miniſtry that ſuc- 
ceeded and returned with their old maxims of government, 
they thought proper to proceed againſt the people without 
any form or proceſs whatſoever ; and laying aſide the incum- 
brance of ſtatute, and the delay of law, they ſuffered their 
general and other magiſtrates, to form themſelves into a 
ſpecies of revolutionary tribunal, where theſe men ſat 
without law, tried without law, ſentenced without law, and 
puniſhed without law—not a few individuals, but hordes, 
tribes, and generations of country people, ſent a-board 
a tender often, on this principle, that if tried before a 
court of law, they would probably be acquitted, His 
Majeſty has heard the cſfect of this policy, in the mu- 
tiny of his fleet. It has been ſaid, that the law was 
open, we ſubmit to his Majeſty, that it was far otherwiſe, 
ſor a bill of indemnity was paſſed, nearly in the ſtyle and 
manner of acclamation, without enquiry, the propoſal of 


which was rejeQed with an ontery ; which bill of indem- 
nitys 
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nity, went to ſecure the offending magiſtrates, againſt the 
conſequences of their outrages and illegalities; that is to 
ſay, in our humble conception, the poor were ſtricken out 
of the protection of the law, and the rich out of its pe- 
nalties; and then another bill was paſſed, to give ſuch 
lawlcſs proceedings againſt his Majeſty's ſubjects continu- 
ation; namely, a bill to enable the magiſtrates to perpetrate 
by law, thoſe offences which they had before committed 
againſt it; a bill to legalize outrage, to barbarize law, and 
to give the law itſelf the caſt and colour of outrage. By 
ſuch a bill, the magiſtrates were enabled, without legal 
proceſs, to ſend aboard a tender his Majeſty's ſubjects, and 
the country was divided into two claſſes, or formed into 
two diſtinct nations, living under the ſame king, and inha- 
biting the ſame iſland ; one conſiſting of the King's ma- 
giſtrates, and the other of the King's ſubjects; the former 
without reſtraint, and the latter witnout privilege. 


The ſupporters of his Majeſty's miniſters have boaſted of 
the effects of his bills, in eſtabliſhing ſecurity ; we lament that 
we cannot believe them; and we know very well how ſan- 
guine they have been on ſimilar ſubjects, and how miſer- 
ably they have deluded government and themfelves. Will 
they aſſure his Majeſty that this inſurrection bill prevented 
General Lake's proclamation; that it prevented the pro- 
clamation of the 17th of May, 1797 ; the proclamation 
of the zoth of March, 1798, or the General's orders of 
the 3d of April; or will they ſay it reſtored cordiality to 
the North, or prevented the extent of diſcontent to the 
South ? Theſe unfortunate laws they aggravated, by making 
the officers of the army juſtices of peace. In vain has the 
principle of the conſtitution required, that the military 
ſhould act under the civil power; they transferred the 
civil power into the hands of the military ; that is to ſay, 
they made the ſword the magiſtrate, and of courſe, the 
ſword the law; they deſtroyed the law, and they diſorgan- 
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ized the army; and as they had deſtroyed the law, ſo did 
they diſgrace the goſpel. They made the clergy magiſ- 
trates, to commit their flock, they converted the ſpiritual 
guide into a court conſtable, and the paſtor of the floek into 
the leader of detachments, whoſe fold became the county 
gaol, and whoſe flock was his priſoners. By this ſcan- 
dalous uſe of the clergy, did they bring ſhame upon the 
church, that ſaw, we hope with concern, the armed divine re- 
novnce hisevangeliccalling, forego his apoſtolic character, and 
recommend himſelf to his Majeſty's miniſters, by his corrupt 
officiouſneſs, to commit and impriſon his own pariſhioners, 


The perverſion of the altar was accompanied, by a 
meaſure as fatal to liberty, as the other was to religion; 
we mean, the total and entire ſuppreſſion of the Li- 
berty of the Preſs, by the army acting without magiſ- 
trates, and by magiſtrates acting without law, as was 
the caſe of the preſs in Belfaſt, and a preſs in Dublin; 
the former repeatedly attacked and finally deſtroyed, by 
military force; and the latter put down and robbed by 
the order of government, againſt law; we are to add, the 
ſuppreſſion of a preſs at Cork, without any law or legal 
authority, and we are further to add, and with concern 
we ſay it, that now no free preſs will be permitted by ad- 
miniſtration, and that ſpecies of liberty is in his Majeſty's 
kingdom of Ireland, totally and entirely effaced and obli- 
terated by his miniſters, ſave only, as far as the groſſeſt ex- 
erciſe of licentiouſneſs is encouraged by thoſe miniſters, in 
a court journal, paid at the expence of the people, ſupplied 
by ſome of the clerks of government, and directed againſt 
public principle and private virtue, in a ſtrain of matchleſs 
vituperation and impudence, 


The loſs of perſonal liberty makes an ample portion of 
the myſtery we relate, the meaſure of ſending to goal the 
middling orders of people, againſt whom no viſible charge 

ſubjects; 
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ſubjeAs ; being men of a rank which placed them above 


the meanneſs of want, and the meanneſs of riches; and 
who by a ſtrong conſtitutional underſtanding, and by a 
proud unbending unappalled ſpirit, had become hateful to 
a faction who hated the people. What effect we beg to 
ſubmit to his Majeſty, muſt ſuch a meaſure have had on 


the minds of their fellow-citizens, who ſaw no ſafety for 
themſelves, in a ſyſtem where oppreſſion took its walk 


among the middle and orderly rank, and where attachment 
to the people had become treaſon to the State ? 


The effect this had on their mind is manifeſt, from 2 
general reſolution to bring home the crops of the perſons 
ſo impriſoned ; and the diſperſal of the neighbours ſo aſſem- 
bled, added conſiderably to that effect, ſtill further en- 
creaſed when they ſaw moſt of thoſe ſufferers either trium- 
phantly acquitted ; or without proſecution enlarged after 
having been ſeized in their town, torn from their families, 
led as traitors through their counties, and for above a year 
confined in a goal and now carrying about in their own 
perſon the liying evidence of a convicted government and 
an expired conſtitution, 


To this oppreſſion we ſubmit to his Majeſty the diſ- 
perſal or prevention of county meetings, called for the 
purpoſe of addreſſing the king to remove his miniſters. 


The people of Ireland had been greatly miſrepreſented— 
they were neither flaves nor rebels; the powers of under- 
ſtanding, or of mental energy, had in ſome degree paſſed 
from the higheſt to the middle order, who had reſcued 
their liberty from the Parliament of Great Britain, and 
would not be cheated out of it by the Parliament of Ire- 
land. They were not to be put down by venality, nor to 
be divided by religion; nor to be barked out of eie frees 
dom by the ſenſeleſs cry and forked tongue of his miniſters. 


was made—except that they were beloved by their fellow- 
That 
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That miniſter who determines to enſlave the goople, muſt 
renounce their project or wade through. their blood. 
The people accordingly in the ſpring of 1797, reſorted to 
the conſtitutional ways of pgtition, jo hit to the 
different Sheriffs to ſummon their gounties, and on refuſal 
by the Sheriff, (a dangerousgourtly artifice to ſtop the 
prayers of the people from reaching the throne) they ſum- 
moned themſelves. What was the conſequence ? The peti- 
tioners were (we beg go rgpreſtnt to his Majeſty) confound- 
ed with rebels, and the enemies of his miniſters were re» 
preſented as the enemies of his perſon—the petitioners 
were anſwered by freſh troops from England and Scot- 
land; *in ſome Mſtences the meetings were diſperſed by 
the army, an# Mothers were detered by the threat of 
| milffary force and thus did his Majeſty's miniſters ratify 
the Fiſtice of the petitions againſt them, by adding this 
great and impeachable offence to all their other tranſgreſ- 
ſont; and thus did his Majeſty's miniſters reduce Ireland 
to the ſtare of a miſerable Province, whoſe miniſters had 
ſtopped totally and abſolutely the utterance of the people — 
in Parliament by corruption; in the nation by a Conven- 


tion bill, and in the counties by the army. 


Their plans had however, hitherto failed—their guns 
powder bill had failed—their inſurrection bill had failed 
—their ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus had failed—the 
then Pacliament ſtood on the ruins of all the rudiments 
of its own conſtitution; and the foundations of its own 
authority, and preſented the horrid image of a Legiflative 
Body ſtanding on the ruins of the law—a conſtitutional 
bod» ſtanding on the ruins of the conſtitution, and a politi- 
cal body ſtanding on the ruins of every principle, political 
or moral. All this we ſubmit did not ſuccced—the lives and 
fortunes ſo liberally pledged to the inſanities of government, 
they did not ſueceed his Majeſty's miniſter's then laid aſide 


all law, or affe ctation of law; and reſorted to a military go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, accordingly they warrant their General to iſſue an 
order to his troops to diſarm the people, and to act without 
the interpoſition of the civil power. We have been told that 
the army has been merciful ; but we ſubmit to his Majeſty 
what muſt be the condition of his Iriſh ſubjeAs, if they are 
to reſt their lives and properties not on the protection of 
the law, but the mercy of the troops. We have ſecn re- 
turns of the different offences committed by his Majeſty's 
ſoldiers on the people of Ireland—they claſs under the 
heads of murder, rape, torture, impriſonment, and houſe- 
burning; we repeat it, torture has been applied the peo- 
ple have been hung up by his Majeſty's ſoldiers to force 
confeſſions—they have practiſed on the Iriſh, what would 
diſgrace the ſavage. We repeat it, his Majeſty's Itiſh ſub- 
jects have been put to the torture, and we add—the Iriſh 
may be tortured, but they will not be enſlaved. But we 
leave that ſubje& to a collection which we underſtand is 
to make its appearance, and to be tranſmitted to his Ma- 
jeſty, obſerving only that in order to judge of the cruel- 
ties committed on the lower orders—we ſhould ſuppoſe 
the ſame committed on thoſe in the higher rank of life. 
Let us ſuppoſe a Lord Lieutenant picketted, Lords of 
the Council put to the torture, members of the two Houſes 
ſent to the fleet, their children hung up to extort con- 
feſſion, and a bill of indemnity paſſed for the perpetrators 
of this. What would be his Majeſty's feelings on fuch 
an occaſion ? Exactly ſuch as are now the feelings of his 
Iriſh ſubjets We lament the murder of certain unfor- 
tunate perſons of the higher rank -e find no bill of in- 
demnity in their caſe—and if we and thoſe of their order 
ſympathize ſo much in their cataſtrophe, how generally 
muſt the common people ſympathize with one another? 
— The compaſſion of the rich if extended to the poor 
and the people, is humanity; but if thoſe who lament 
the ſufferings of the one, will not ſee the other—if they 


will ſupport a miniſter committing the othec—if they ery 
out 
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out when an attack is made on a palace, and connive at the 
burning of a village—if they are inflamed when one of 
their own rank is aſſaſſinated, but are ſatisfied when the 
peaſantry are collectively murdered—We appeal to his 
Majeſty's own feelings, what in ſuch a caſe is the huma- 
nity of his miniſters, and their abettors ? Here we per- 
ceive and lament the effeAts of inveteracy, conceived by 
his Majeſty's miniſter's againſt the Iriſh. —® Irritable and 
t quellable, devoted to ſuperſtition, deaf to law, and hoſ- 
ce tile to property ;” ſuch was the picture, which at different 
times his miniſters in Ireland have painted of his people with 
a latent view to flatter the Engliſh, by the degradation of the 
Iriſh, and by ſuch ſycophantſhip and malice, they have per- 
ſuaded themſelves to conſider their fellow-ſubje&s as a 
different ſpecies of human creature, fair objects of reli- 
gious proſcription and political incapacities, but not of 
moral relationſhip, or moral obligation; accordingly they 
have afforded indemnity for the rich and new pains and 
penaltics for the people; they have given felonious deſerip- 
tions of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and have eaſily perſuaded 
themſclves to exerciſe felonious practices againſt their lives 
and properties; they have become as barbarous as their 
ſyſtem, and as ſavage as their own deſcription of their 
countrymen and their equals; and now it ſeems they have 
communicated to the Britiſh miniſter, at once their dele- 
tcrious maxims and their foul expreſſions, and he too in- 
dulges and wantons in villainous diſcourſes againſt the peo- 
ple of Ireland, ſounding the horrid trumpet of carnage and 
ſeperation. Thus the language of the miniſters, becomes 
an Encouragement to the army to murder the Iriſh, 


We leave theſe ſcenes, they are dreadful; a miniſtry in 
league with the abettors of the Orange-boys and at war 
with the people, a people unable to procure a hearing in 
either country, while the loquacity of their enemies beſieges 
the throne, 


We 
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We leave the hiſtory of the miniſter and proceed to that 
of the people; we ſhall confine ourſclves to three bright 
paſſages, and when we ſet forth their atchievements we 
muſt ſet forth their difficulties. We begin with the free 
trade—here they had to contend againſt the government, 
and the Parliament of both kingdoms ; they ſaw the ex- 
penſive courſes of domeſtic government, coupled with 
commercial reſtrictions, with the war and the embargo, 
reduce in or about the year 1778 the ſtate to bankruptcy, 
and the people to beggary. The Britiſh government ſaw 
the ſame thing, and in our approaching ruin, learning the 
effects of its own policy, conceived with infinite caution 
the idea of commercial relaxation ; five bills were about 
that time brought into the Britiſh Parliament with much 
parade of bounty and conceſſion, Three of them were too 
inſignificant to be remembered two of thoſe bills were leſs 
unworthy of notice, one purported to permit an export from 
Ireland to the Britiſh Plantations, or the ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Africa, of all our manufactures except woollen ; the 
other the import of all their produce, tobacco excepted. 
The import bill not excepting ſugar, was thought too exten- 
ſive, and the export with a new exception in the inſtance 
of cotton was paſſed, and thoſe five wretched bills cut 
down to one wretched bill, rendered more wretched by 
a new exception, and which never would have been known 
in Ireland, but for the reluctance with which it was paſſed 
in England; was diſplayed to this country as food for the 
hungry, and raiment for the naked. It will be aſked what 
part did the Parliament of Ireland take on this occaſion? it 
rejected an addreſs declaring this meaſure inadequate, and 
ſubſtituted an apology for an addreſs, in a declaration ex- 
preſſive of thanks for favours already granted, and an 
indolent hope that ſuch favours would be extended. 


The Britiſh miniſter finding that our thanks and our 
ruin were perfectly compatible, ſent diſpatches to this coun- 
try, 
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try, for information more authentic than that of her Par- 
liament. The commiſſioners of the revenue anſwer—and 
ſo hcart-broken was the country at that moment, that the 
commiſſioners ſtating the cauſe, extent, and remedy of 
public diſtreſs do not venture to touch on the ſound of free 
trade. They dont even venture to name a woollen trade— 
they mention the impediment interpoſed by the American 
war to emigration from Ireland, as one cauſe of her diſtreſs ; 
they ſtate the bill which we have juſt mentioned, and diſ- 
poſed of, as a great means of commerce and object of grati- 
tude z and add, that an import trade, from the plantations 
and America would be adequate. How then did the coun- 
try get a free trade? by the exertions of the people ho op- 
poſed the motion for free trade? The miniſter—who pro- 
poſed to bury that queſtion in the grave of a committe ? 
The miniſter—who oppoſed the motion to refuſe new taxes, 
until the reſtoration of free trade? The miniſter—who op- 
poſed the ſix months money- bill? The miniſter—we appeal to 
his Majeſty whom are we to thank for free trade—his people 
or his miniſter. Frightened into conceſſion by the menaces 
of Ireland; frightened out of them by the menaces of 
England, he was frightened back again. This is the ac- 
count which the the late Mr. Burke gave of the mo- 
tives of the miniſter in that his tranſaction with Ireland. 
But even in this period= this period of popular virtue— 
this period of popular panic—this period of their confter- 
nation; for it was not conceſſion z the miniſter had the pre- 
caution to preſerve the Parliamentary ſupremacy of Great 
Britain—he but half repealed the glaſs act, he choſe a 
word of curious and ſelect operation, the word expediency 
in the repeal of the woollen act, he kept the mutiny act, 
he kept the navy act, he kept a multitude of ſilent trade- 
laws; and he retained alſo an operative poſt office, he pre- 
ſerved the ſplinter of the deſpotiſm, and gave the country 
every thing in trade, except his power of taking it all 
back again, 
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We come now to the ſecond period of Irifh atchieve- 
ment; here the people had ſtill greater difficulties to oon- 
tend againſt ; ſcarce had the aQs of free trade been paſſed, 
when the miniſter took precautions againſt a free conflitu- 
tion. In an addreſs from the Lords he ſtygmatized as 
miſguided men, thoſe who contended for the independence 
of the Iriſh Parliament; he accompanied that addreſs, by 
reſolutions in the Commons, couched in terms of gratitude 
for trade reſtored, but intended to diffolve the ſpirit of 
the time, and to operate againſt conſtitution demanded ; 
reſolutions attended with a diſſolate joy and fiQitious 
thankſgiving, wherein men make peace with the govern- 
ment for the crime of paſt ſervices to the country, by 
undertaking to check her future progreſs, and blaſting her 
growth. Agreeable to their determination of oppoſition to the 
indepency of the Iriſh Parliament, the then repreſentative of 
adminiſtration canvaſſed the Iriſh Houſe of Commons in 
the following memorable expreſſions :—* Sir, we hope you 
are againſt all conſtitutional queſtions ;? agrecable to this 
determination two letters were ſent from the Earl of Hilſ- 
borough then one of the Secretary's of State to the go- 
vernment of this country, one directing it to oppoſe all 
latent claims of the Iriſh nation; meaning by latent claims, 
the independency of the Iriſh parliament the other directing 
it to oppoſe the introduction of an Iriſh mutiny- bill on the 
principle, meaning by the principle,“ the Legiſlative compe- 
tency of the Britiſh parliament tomake law for this kingdom.” 
Agreeable to this determination, the declaration of right 
was rejeed; it was rejected as a meaſure of ſeparation, 
that is to ſay, as the Catholic bill was afterwards reſiſted, as 
an Iriſh mutiny- bill was reſiſted, as the reform of parlia- 
ment was reſiſted, and as conciliation is now reſiſted ; 
agreeable to this determination, the propounded modifi- 
cation of Poyning's law was rejected, and a perpetual mu- 
tiny-bill was paſſed, with a clauſe of reference, whereby 
the parliament of England was in ſubſtance, enabled to make 
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articles of war for Ireland in all time to come. Twice in the 
enſuing ſeſſion was the claim of right, and twice was the mo- 
dification of Poyning's law rejected; and twice was the ſenſe 
of Parliament taken in favour of a perpetual mutiny-bill, 
by majorities in all theſe inſtances, ſo immenſe in number, 
as to overpower their own privileges; but ſo ſlight in cha- 
racter, and ſo criminal in conduct, that the Iriſh ſecre- 
tary, on the removal of his party, precipitated to England 
to propoſe, and did propoſe, crudely indeed, and without 
authority, that very claim of right, which he himſelf, 
with that majority, had a few weeks before repeatedly re- 
jected, and had in the ſpeeches of his courtiers, and the 
pamphlets of his dependents, traduced and ſtygmatized. 
How then did Ireland obtain her claim of right ? we ſub- 
mit to his Majeſty ; ſhe obtained it by the exertions of his 
people, by the fall of his miniſtry, and the defeat of their 
projects; theſe were the events which carried the claims 
of Ireland ſo triumphantly, that the very perſons, among 
whom were ſome of his preſent Iriſh miniſters, who had voted 
againſt, then voted for that claim, and the meaſures con- 
neQed with it, and added, in an unanimous addreſs, that they 
tendered that'claim as they did their lives, declaring alſo, that 
their own rejection of that meaſure, and the meaſures con- 
need with it, was a principal cauſe of diſcontent and jea- 
louſy. Who then are we to thank principally for this mea- 
ſure ? his Majeſty's people, or his Majeſty's miniſters ; we do, 
however, acknowledge a very conſiderable degree of merit in 
the new ana momentary Engliſh miniſter of that period, 
aſſiſting and meeting cordially and frankly, the wiſhes of the 
people of Ireland, obſerving that there never was any Eng- 
liſh miniſter ſo much ſlandered by the court of Dublin. 


Theſe exertions have been, by one of his Majeſty's 


Iriſh miniſters, called clamour ; we appeal to his Majeſty's 


candour, and aſk, whether the ſtruggle to recover the in- 
dependency of the Iriſh parliament, againſt the power of Eng- 
land, 
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land, and under the frown of the government of the two 
countries was clamour, was the ſtruggle to reſtore the judica- 
ture of the Lords, without their ſtir elamour; was the ſtrug- 
gle to limit the perpetual mutiny- bill, and make the army de- 
pendent on the parliament clamour; was the ſtruggle to 
aboliſh the legiſlative uſurpations of the council clamour ; 
was the ſtruggle to obtain a free trade clamour; if ſo, 
then was the petition of right clamour; the revolution 
clamour ; and the act which placed his Majeſty's family 
on the throne clamour. 


The volunteers are no more, but their memory lives to 


anſwer their defamer ; his Majeſty's miniſters in Ireland, 
may praiſe the conſtitution, but it was the volunteers 


who raiſed thoſe pillars, on which that praiſe muſt be 
recorded. There was heat, there was exceſs, there was 
inconſtancy, which by moments affected that immenſe 
and that ſanguine battalion; ſo in the great works of 
nature, and in the rivers that bring fertility along 
with them, we find irregularity and deluge ; ſhall we 
therefore, pronounce the Shannon a nuiſance? they 
did, we allow, ſometimes overflow, they mixed mud in 
the abundance of their waters, but it was on that tide 
that Ireland failed ſo gallantly into harbour, with her free 
trade and free conſtitution ; averſe to that glorious ſpec» 
tacle, ſtood the angry and jealous ſpirit of our miniſters, 
chronicling the acts, and noting the errors of thoſe very 
volunteers, which at that very moment, that very miniſtry, 
in both Houſes of parliament, thanked for their deſerts ; 
deſerts which we are not to eſtimate by the exiſting difficul- 
ties of the day, but the difficulties, depreſſion, and de- 
gredation of ages, through which they had to elaborate ; 
if we conſider that the people who had thus aſſociated for 
the defence of the realm, and added the cauſe of trade 
and liberty, without which, that realm did not deſerve to 
be defended, had been in a great meaſure excluded from 
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the intercourſe of the reſt of the world; that they had for 
one hundred years been ground to the earth by com- 
mercial, political, and religious tyranny ; that their do- 
meſtic miniſters, had been the provincial ſlaves of another 
country, licenſed to exercife certain predatory plundering 
privileges over their own ; that the little learning which was 
not prohibited, was rocked in the cradle of prejudice z 
we ſay, if we conſider that this people ſo exiled, ſo 
impoveriſhed, ſo plundered, ſo perſecuted, ſo en- 
ſla ved, ſo disfranchiſed, did at laſt, ſpontaneouſly 
aſſociate, unite, arm, array, defend, illuſtrate and 
free their country, overawe bigotry, ſilence riot, and 
produce, out of their own head, armed cap a-pee, like 
wiſdom iſſuing from the head of the thunderer, com- 
merce and conſtitution z what ſhall we ſay of ſuch a peo- 
ple? what ſhall we ſay of the oppreſſors of ſuch a people? 
Have thoſe oppreſſors forgotten the generous offer of thoſe 
Volunteers, on the expected invaſion, and the probable 
effect of that offer, when government had left us no army, 
and when we had no defence, ſave only thoſe Volunteers ? 
Have thoſe oppreſſors compared our preſent inſecurity, 
with a charge of between three and four millions, and 
our then ſecurity, without any additional charge what» 
foever? If they have, let them declare who have de- 
fended his Majeſty's crown and dignity againſt a foreign 
enemy—the men who freed the nation, or the mi- 
niſtry who enſlaved her—the Volunteers or the tyrant ? 
tet the Lords and Commons, with decorum we ſpeak it, go 
to their church; they have returned thanks to the Ad- 
mirals for their victories, let them return thanks to the 
people for their being, or rather let them return thanks to 
their God for their political exiſtence recovered by that 
people; let the youth of the country go to the grave of 
the Volunteers—it is at the tomb of departed patriotiſm, 
where youth is to be trained to virtue; let them frequent 
that grave, there the garland will be cver green, and the 
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warm heart, and the tears of the nation will be there; 
and from a due contemplation over the great inhabitant 
of that tomb; let them colle& a conſcious elevation of 
ſoul, and a prouder ſenſe of exiſtence ; here his Majeſty 
himſelf withdrawing his ear from the poiſonous ſuggeſtions 
of his miniſters, may refle& with pride on the faithful 
Iriſhman, who when encouraged and truſted is capable of 
every thing which is great, of every thing which is free, of 
every thing which is loyal.“ Oh! thou that humbleſt the 
proud, and cloatheſt the naked, look down on this man in 
the day of histravail, ſo govern his ſpirit, and ſoften his rulers, 
that thy will may be fulfilled, and thy people may be free.“ 


We come now to the 'next meaſure, that deſerves the 
name of atchievement; it is the grant of the Catholic Fran- 
chiſe—what difficulties had not the Catholics to encoun- 
ter? They were reviled in every court publication; the 
Preſbyterians were reviled for ſupporting them, -a new 
word of Preſbyter Catholic was invented to comprehend 
the vituperation of both ; the court endeavoured to divide 
them from one another, they tampered with their Nobility, 
they tampered with their Clergy, the publication of their 
miniſters, charged on the United Iriſhman, that crime 
of which the Court was guilty, “ detaching the Catholic 
ariſtocracy from the Catholic people,” it was the miniſtry 
who detached the chicfs from the people, and not the 
United Iriſhmen, who detached the people from their 
chiefs; that miniſtry aſſailed them every where in parlia- 
ment— and out of it by a tempeſt of abuſe on their 
religion, profeſſion, character, and appellation ; they de- 
clared that the communication of the eleQive franchiſe 
would be the overthrow of the Proteſtant religion, and 
the Britiſh conneQion—and purſuant to that allegation 
they not only oppoſed the Catholic petition, but rejected 


it; and added the rejection of the petition of the Preſbyte- 
C rians 
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rians in their ſavour, teaching the two ſects by a com- 
mon inſult to acknowledge a common intereſt, The petiti- 
oners whom they had thus banifhed from the bar of the 
Houſe of Commons, the miniſter purſued into the country, 
and in ſome caſes ſent, and in all encouraged reſolutions to be 
entered into by grand juries, declaring their determination 
never to admit the Catholics to a participation of the 
elective franchiſe in any time to come; that is, they de- 
nounced the hopes and liberties of their Catholic brethern 
without reſerve, ſaving, contingency or condition as a 
great fundamental principle of their political exiſtence ; 
and an eternal attribute of their faith, political, moral 
and religious ; they perſecuted thoſe your Majeſty's ſub- 
jects and perfecuted, until they perſecuted them into a 
Convention; and they perſecuted the deputies of that 
Convention into Great Britain, and letters wereithere dif. 
patched by perſons connected with that court, and given 
into the hands of ſome of the royal family, to be laid 
before his Majeſty ; containing an account of certain mur- 
ders committed in Ireland, to convey an inſinuation of a 
Catholic plot, to murder his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects. 
About this time certain great events took place on the con- 
tinent, and his Majeſty's Engliſh cabinet influenced by thoſe 
events, and by his Majeſty's royal diſpoſition, recommended 
to the Iriſh miniſtry and parliament the caſe of their Ca- 
tholic fellow - ſubjects, and then that very miniſtry and ite 
abettors, who had reviled their claim, had abuſed their per- 
ſons, had inſulted the ir petition, had declared that the com- 
munication of that elective franchiſe would overſet the Pro- 
teſtant church ; would overturn the Proteſtant government 
would deſtroy the Britiſh connection, voted againft that 
Proteſtant religion, as by this declaration it ſhould ſeem ; 
againſt that Proteſtant government; againſt that Britiſh con- 
nectiou, purſuant to the commands of the Britiſh cabinet, 
and then did the Britiſh cabinet continue that Iriſh miniſtry 
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to govern the country and inſult the people. Here we beg 
leave to alk his Majeſty, who are his people to thank for 
this reſtoration of privilege. . 


We have ſubmitted to his Majeſty for ſome years back, the 
conduct of his miniſters and of his people; we now come to 
anſwer the charges of the former againſt the latter, they amount 
principally to two charges: iſt, that the people are the aggreſ- 
ſor; the 2d, that the experiment of conciliation, has been fully 
and repeatedly tried. Moſt abſolutely do we deny both, on 
the contrary, we affirm not only that the aggreſſion was on 
the part of the miniſter, but that the policy, of the miniſ- 
ters towards this country, has been little leſs than a courſe 
of aggreſſion interrupted by the fears of the Britiſh cabi- 
net impoſing its commands on the defperate meanneſs of 
the cabinet of Ireland; and then relapſing into violence, as 
it recovered from apprehenſion, 


We paſs over in the hiſtory of aggreſſion, the long and 
mighty account of 100 years, and the extinction of our 
exiſtence, political and commercial for that period, ob- 
ſerving that this period, by one of our miniſter's has been 
deſcribed as auſpicious, and obſerving further, that all the 
bounty of his Majeſty's miniſters to this country, after ſo 
long a ſuffering, might be a reparation to her feelings, 
but not a compenſation to her intereſt ; which reflection 
ſhould, wherever his Majeſty's miniſters ſpeak of Ireland, 
impoſe on them the duty of modeſty and reſerve. We paſs 
over that aggreſſion, and ſtate the offence committed at 
an early period of the reign, namely 1 768, the deſtruction 
of the liberty of the ſubje ct, by the purchaſe of its par- 
lament, an enormity admitted by one of his Majeſty's 
miniſters in the Houſe of Commons; and tated to have coſt 
the nation half a million. Wie ſtate another a& of aggreſſion 
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to have been committed in the proclamation for impoſing 
an embargo, without the conſent of Parliament; another 
the enaction of a tea tax, impoſed on Ireland by the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, and tranſmitted to the commiſſioners to be 
collected. We ſubmit that in all theſe different proceed- 
ings, the acts of aggreſſion together with the criminal wiſh, 
and aggreſſive principle in the heart of his Majeſty's miniſ- 
ter towards Ireland, when uncontrouled by foreign events; 
are fully eſtabliſhed and demonſtrated. But it will be ſaid, 
that all this was done away by the acquiſitions of 1582; 
we wiſh it had been ſo, but will poſterity believe that 
ſeven years after that acquiſition, a miniſter of the crown 
ſpeaking in Parliament, did declare that a practice of 
buying the parliament of Ireland for half a million, 
had been formerly reſorted to, and muſt if oppoſition 
perſiſted, again be practiſed; the ſubject was not, as 
has been pretended, the new places, but a charge on 
the oppoſition ; who were told that a ſimilar oppoſition 
had cauſed ſuch an expence, and that the then oppoſition, 
would cauſe a mueh greater one; 'tis in vain to equivocate 
the words were uttered, the miniſter may have forgotten, 
but the people remember them ; and ſeveral of us were wit- 
neſſes to them, nor was it merely the miniſter's expreſſion, it 
was his ſentiment—it was his meaſure, The threat was put 
into the fulleſt execution ; the canvaſs of that miniſtry 
was every where, in the Houſe ; in the lobby, in the ſtreet, 
at the door of the parliamentary undertakers, rapped at, and 
worn by the little caitiff's of government, who offered 
amneſty to ſome, honours to others, and corruption to all, 
and where the word of the Viceroy was doubted, they of- 
ſered their own; aceordingly we find a number of parlia- 
mentary proviſions were created, and divers peerages ſold 
with ſuch effect that the ſame parliament who had voted 


the chief governor a criminal, did immediately after give 
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that very governor implicit ſupport, and the ſubſequent 
parliament, did under the ſame influence on the Catholic 
queſtion—on the penſion queſtion—on the place queſtion 
yote and unvote, and turn and change according to the 
orders of government—with a verſatility that made an 
indignant public—cry, ſhame upon them. This policy was 
an attack on the moral, as well as the conſtitutional ſyſ- 
tem—and guaranteed political ſlavery, by moral proſtitu- 
tion—prepoſing that the gentlemen of parliament—ſhould 
be ſyſtematically robbers, in order that the people ſhould 
be ſyſtematically ſlaves. It was a condition on which no 
freedom—no government—no religion - no connection 
no throne could long exiſt. It was the renunciation of the 
repeal of the 6th of Geo. 1ſt—and a repeal of the act of re- 
nunciation transferring the legiſlative function of the Iriſh 
parliament, in full power and dominion to the Britiſh cabinet. 
All the Clubs, Whig Club; United Iriſhmen &c. grew out of 
that meaſure ; all the public diſcontents which have been the 
theme of government, grew out of that meaſure and its con- 
ſequences; could it be otherwiſe; could that people who had 
refuſed to obey the authority of the Engliſh parliament, 
allow the legiſlative uſurpation of its cabinet. What now 
becomes of that interrogatory, which demands why the 
people were not, purſuant to the declaration, ſatisfied 
with repeal—and renunciation. What, ſatisficd with being 
cheated? With being handed over from a Britiſh parlia- 
ment, to a Britiſh cabinet ; we aſk could that people, who 
had refuſed to obey the legiſlative authority of the parlia- 
ment of England—obey the legiſlative. uſurpation of her 
cabinet ; founded on the purchaſe of the. Iriſh parliament, 
and the ſale of the Iriſh nation; could that people who 
had armed for their country, her defence, and her freedom ; 
who had recovered her trade, reſtored her independe ney, 


eſtabliſhed a great (and it ſhall nor be our fault if it be not 
an 
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an immortal name ;) cancel that renown; renounce that 
liberty, endanger that commerce, ſurrender that independen- 
cy, and conſent to be canted like ſtock, as ſlaves to be trans- 
ferred tothe legiſlative yoke of the cabinet of another coun- 
try, in covin with the ſubaltern tyranny of the cabinet of 
their own, in the hands of a miniſtry who had oppoſed 
the elaims of the country, mourned over her acquiſitions, 
bartered away her independency ; blemiſhed her charaQer, 
and inſulted her ſpitit z could they who are charged with 
the crime of a refuſal of amneſty from the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, give that nobleman amneſty for a conduct, which 
they themſelves had juſt condemned, and which he by 
ſubſequent malefactions had greatly aggravated ; could they 
who are charged by the publication of the miniſter, with 
a declaration pledging themſelves to ſatisfaction, as far as 
regarded England in the eſtabliſhment of legiſlative, and 
judicial independeney, entertain ſatisfaction in the loſs of 
that indepency, and ſupport the inſtruments of provincial 
government, who had purloined that independency ; could 
they forget who they were, and who that miniſtry was, 
and derogate from themſelves, ſo far as to ſink into its 
little comrade in its dirty doings, the purchaſe of the par- 
liament the transfer of the legiſlature, the ſale of the 
peerage, and the perſecution of the Catholics. In what 
country do we write this? To what car do we addreſs our- 
ſelves? In the preſence of a people claiming to be free, 
and before their ſovereign, whoſe greatcit glory is to be 
appointed the king of a free people, do we interpoſe 
once more our ſolemn proteſt againft the procced- 
ings and ſentiments above related, as polluted, deſ- 
perate, ſhameleſs, and incorrigible—if ever there ſhall 
be in this country, a rebellion; theſe proceedings and the 
meaſures adopted in ſupport of thoſe. proceedings will be 
the cauſe of it; if ever there ſhall be a ſeparation of Ire- 


land from Great Britain, theſe proceedings and the mea- 
ſures. 
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ſures adopted to ſupport thoſe proceedings will be the cauſe 
of it; if the gdminiſtration of this country became after- 
wards a government of coercion; and after a government 


of blood; thoſe proceedings were the cauſe—againſt them, 


againſt the ſtrain of ſentiments which ſuggeſted them; 
againſt the melancholy ſtrain of calamities, which followed 
from them ; and againſt the bloody train of conſequences 
which threaten; we beg once more to enter our moſt ſo- 


lemn proteſt. 


Before we cloſe the ſcene, we call on his Ma jeſty's mĩ- 


niſters in both countries. We have ſtated not miſchiefs but 


violations, not evil meaſures, but deadly productive prinei- 


ples of evil; we aſk them, in the preſence of both nati- 
-ons, in the preſence of their king, to whom we appeal 


againſt them; we aſk whether the monſtrous bribery of 


the Iriſh. parliament in 1789, to break down national party, 


and Iriſh influence, and to ſubſtitute therein, a Britiſh mi- 
niſter's domination; whether embargo on the export of 
our proviſion, impoſed by proclamation, without the con-- 
Tent of parliament, and continued for years, with a view 


to ſerve certain Britiſh contractors, in the American war; 


whether theſe acts were a ſubverſion of the fundamental 


rights and liberties of the ſubject? whether a tea tax, 


impoſed by the Britiſh parliament on the people of Ire- 
land in 1779, was an attempt to ſubvert the fundamen- 
tal rights and libertics of the ſubjedt. Whether a per- 
petual mutiny bill, forming an army, independent of 
parliament, was a ſubverſion of the fundamental rights 
and liberties of the ſubje& ? whether a tribute, contained in 
the propoſitions, was an attempt to ſubvert the fundamen- 
tal rights and liberties of the ſubjeQ ? whether the purchaſe 
of parliament, as was admitted in 1789, was the ſubverſion 


of the fundamental rights and liberties of the ſubje&? 
| whether 
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whether the transfer of legiſlature, the conſequence of 
that purchaſe to the Britiſh cabinet, was the ſubverſion of 
the fundamental rights and liberties of the ſubject? was 
the ſale of the peerage, for the purchaſe of the Commons. 
a ſubverſion of the fundamental rights and. liberties of 
the ſubject? Let his Majeſty's miniſters look to their 
dates, and ſay whether any conſpiracy in any deſcription 
of men, be charged, even by themſelves, to have exiſted, 
before they committed againſt the people of our country, 
theſe deadly and recorded atrocitics; we aſk again, was 
the tranſportation of the country people aboard a 
tender, without judge, or jury, or proceſs, a ſubver- 
ſion of the fundamental rights and liberties of the ſub- 
ject? we aſk did the military organization of the coun- 
try, of which they have complained, exiſt before that 
time? We, therefore, in common with our fellow ſub- 
jects, who are not now permitted to meet, arraign 
. thoſe miniſters—let them come forth. That calamitous 
and ill-ſtarred miniſter, who has lately inveighed againſt 
the Iriſh, and who now endeavours to ſharpen the minds 
of his countrymen, for an Iriſh, as his predeceſſors did for 
an American war; the other inflammatory miniſter, who 
ſeems to have tranſmitted from this country, his paſſions 
and maxims; we arraign them in the preſence of his 
Majeſty, and we affirm that they ſubverted the fundamen- 
tal rights and conſtitution of the land, before their charge 
ſuppoſes any defcription of the people to have conſpired 


againſt the government, 


We have anſwered the charge of aggreſſion ; we come 
to that of conciliaiion: the firſt experiment of conciliation 
was in 1782, We beg to conſider the nature of that expe- 


riment, it was an experiment to accompliſh impoſſibilities, 
| to 
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to reconcile the antient government of jobbers and depen» 
dents, with the new ſpirit of the people, who had recovered 
their conſtitution, by obtaining a victory over that govern- 
ment; it was an attempt to unite the hoary decripitude of 
the old jobbing miniſtry, and the borough parliament, with the 
dignity, the expeQations, the exigencies, and the feelingy 
of what was emphatical young Ireland. 


The buſineſs of the repeal and renunciation was ſettled, 
one of the objects of the claim of right had been, to ob- 
lige the parliament of England to withdraw its claim of 
legiſlature, and the people had at firſt conceived the repeal 
of the act, containing that claim, to be ſufficient, they af- 


terward changed their mind, no matter; they changed 


their mind without legal ground and againſt the beſt legal 
authorities, but under conſiderable authorities notwith- 
ſanding ; they had the authority of an unexperienced and 
conſummate ſenator, they had the authority of a corps, ſtyl. 
ing itſelf a corps of lawyers (they have fince been leſs ſan- 
guine) enrolling the names of ſeveral reſpeQable barriſters, 
and uſing the name of the bar to influence the people. 
They had the ſecret fomentation of ſome of the old court, 
who diſcountenanced for that moment, for their paſt op- 
poſition to regular liberty had retired to its exceſſes ; have 
the abettors of this doubt heen rewarded? have ſome of 
them been made Marquiſſes, and ſome of them Judges, 
and ſhall we denounce the people? The diſpute being, 
however, ſettled, and the momentary adminiſtration of 
Lord Northington, (every patriot adminiſtration in Ire- 
land has been momentary) that adminiſtration under which 
ſeveral beneficial regulations and laws, cenſtitutional and 
commercial, had paſſed, being removed, and the old court 
returning in plenitude of power, to meet an Iriſh parlia- 
ment in plenitude of independency ; it remained for that 

parliament 
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parliament to act, and that parliament would do nothing. 
The people ſaw the Engliſh manufacturers in poſſeſſion of 
our market, a poſſeſſion obtained by unjuſt and deſpotie 
regulations, and not the reſult of fair rivalſhip ; they knew 
that their parliament, till that æra, wanted the power to 
recover theſe markets; they ſaw the Iriſh gentleman 
cloathed, as he had been governed, by the Britiſh manu- 
facturer, they knew 8s well as their miniſter, that the wool 
of the country might not at all times equal her conſump- 
tion, but then they knew better, it ſeems, than that mi- 
niſter, that it was more expedient to work Spaniſh wool 
in Ireland, than to export Iriſh wool, if wanted, and buy 
Engluh cloth in Great Britain; they therefore called on 
their parliament to protect their trade, but this call, their 
parliament thought proper to refuſe, and decided againſt 
the eſtabliſhment of their own manufactures in their own 
markets; they decided alſo againſt the re- export of foreign 


produce. 


The act of navigation had not in form paſſed in Ire- 
land, there were doubts whether it had paſſed at all, ſo 
great, that conſiderable perſons in England became de- 
ſirous that it ſhould paſs in this country verbatim; the con- 
ſtruction which England had given, or the alteration which 
ſhe had annexed to that act, had amounted to the excluſion 
of a re-export from Ircland to Great Britain, while ſhe 
enforced a re- export from Great Britain into Ireland; here 
was an opportunity of rectifying this miſconſtruQtion and 
inequality; how did the parliament uſe this opportunity? 
by ſuffering the continuance of this miſeonſtruction and in- 
equality, by rejecting two propoſed clauſes of reciprocity, 
and by paſſing the act of navigation for England, without a 
ſtipulation of juſtice or equality for Ireland. It afterwards 
bought that equality, by the ſale of the rights of Ireland 


to trade to the Eaſt. How did that parliament act with 
re ſpect 
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reſpe ct to the extravagancies of government, old and new ? 
it allowed them all, it rejected a motion to diminiſh the 
expence of collecting the revenue; it provided for all the 
extravagant charges that were at that time preferred, it 
had given in new taxes, C. 140, ooo per annum, in ſtipu- 
lation of trade and ceconomy ; inſt-ad of trade and œco- 
nomy it got a new debt, and a new penſion liſt, and was 
ſatisfied. It paſſed a riot act, it paſſed a police bill, and 
it rejected a bill of reform, it did this under the dominion 
of the Engliſh and Iriſh miniſter, and was a legiſlature 
profeſſedly national, ſubſtantially provincial. The queſtion 
of Reform had been more intereſting from the failure of 
other queſtions, the people had ſettled their diſpute with 
the Britiſh parliament, it remained to coms to a ſettlement 
with their own, Their parliament was returned by the 
individual, not the community, and the individual ſold his 
compliance to the court of London ; the people thought it 
juſt and right, as they had by their own exertions, ſhaken 
off the domination of an Engliſh parliament, to call for an 
Iriſh on2; they were quickened in that purſuit, by the ex- 
ample of the preſent miniſter of England, but we are 
ſorry to add, that his offences againſt Ireland were a greater 
incentive than his example. We ſubmit to his Majeſty, 
how parliament acted on that queſtion, they rejected 
the Reform bill, under the influence of his miniſter, as 
they had under the ſame influence, rejected almoſt every 
other popular meaſure, 


We come now to lay before his Majeſty, the 
cloſe of this firſt experiment of reconciliation. That 
parliament, on the indiſpoſition of his Majeſty, at- 
tempted to exerciſe a will of its own, and the conſequence 
was as has been ſtated already, and acknowledged by the 
ſervants of government, his Maje ſty's miniſters immediately 
bought the parliament, and made that influence which had 

been 
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been before but too predominant, then abſolute and irre- 
ſiſtible, ſo that no coalition of ariſtocratie and popular con- 
nection, ſhould affect a miniſter in Ireland, or reſiſt the 
orders of the Britiſh cabinet, thus poſſeſſed of the power of 
the Iriſh parliament transferred to Great Britain; we ſub- 
mit to his Majeſty what was then this experiment of con- 
eiliation. It was the independency of the Iriſh parliament 
in 1782, and the purchaſe of that independence in 1789, 
attended in the interim, for the moſt par by a ſuſpenſion 
of its exerciſe. Is any miniſter now ſo idle, ſo ſuperfi- 
cial, ſo obſtinate, ſo uninformed, and ſo deſperate as to per- 
ſiſt to call, in the preſence of his Majeſty, this tranſaction an 
experiment of conciliation, an experiment immediately after 
which the people perceived the ſame images of pollution in 
the miniſtry, and a vaſt increaſe of rank majority in the 
ſenate, and beheld in the perſon of the Lord Lieutenant's 
ſecretary, the ſame diQtator, the repreſentative of the 
Engliſh merchant and the Britiſh cabinet, placed in the 
ſeat of his predeceſſors, with more authority, lording it 
over the Iriſh parliament, buſy to ſuckle corruption and 
famiſh freedom, and active to receive from men, calling 
themſelves the repreſentatives of the Iriſh, horrid incenſe, 
affording a ſpectacle fo vile and abject, that the people 
turned their faces away as from an abomination, 


We come now to another experiment, the Catholic 
eonceſſion, There was a circumſtance attending the outſet 
of that experiment, extremely aukward, it could not be 
"Made without obliging the Iriſh parliament and miniſtry, to 
contradi@ their moſt ſolemn declaration, to do away their 
"Moſt decided acts, and to renounce that execrable creed of 
ſome months before, profefſed with the ſolemnity of a re- 
ligious contract, and uttered in a roar of frenzy, of folly, 
of bigotry, and of a poor unfortunate fanatic intollerance, 


fo that the meaſure which ſhould reconcile the people to 


© ov 


the Engliſh miniſtry, muſt render them, if they were not 
ſo before, irreconcileable to the Iriſh miniſtry and the 
Iriſh parliament, and ſo ſenſible were the Houſe of Com- 
mons of this, that a few days after its verſatility, it 
voted the neceſlity of its own reformation ; but though 
the conceſſion, for the purpoſe of ſinking the Iriſh mi- 
niſtry and parliament, was ample and complete, yet for 
the ſervice of the Engliſh miniſtry, it was ſcanty and ill- 
ſupported ; ſcarce was the conceſſion recommended from 
the throne, when the cuſtody of this conciliation was left 
to the perſecuting party, that had forbidden the bonds of 
concord, between the king and his ſubjects. Scarce had 
the Catholic petition been referred to the Lords, when it 
was charged and ſcourged, by one of the miniſter's throw- 
ing his quiver of parthian ſhafts at conciliation. The Ca- 
tholics had paſſed through the red ſea, had wandered in 


the deſert for 100 years, and when his Majeſty was ad- 


viſed to beckon them by his ſceptre, to the borders of | 


the promiſed land, his Iriſh miniſters ſeized their leaders | 
to hang them; ſeveral of them were immediately tried on 
a eharge of felony, and were triumphantly acquitted, aa 


they had been unjuſtly and ignominouſly arraigned z was 
this conciliation ? Scarce had the bill paſſed, when all the 
influence of the Caſtle was exerciſed to keep the Cathay 
lies out of the corporations, and to exclude them by in-- 
trigue, from ſituations to which they were indeed ad 
ſable by law. We wiſh his Majeſty would order his fers 


vants to lay before him a liſt of ſuch Catholics as they 


had ſuffered to enjoy ſituations, under the new aQ of re- 
laxation. Scarce had the bill been committed, when. it 


was declared in a ſpeech ſuppoſed to be uttered and. pube | 


liſhed by one of the miniſters, that ** the Catholies- could. 
never be cordially affected to his Majeſty, that they: | 
* were as barberous as ever, nem the maſs were any of 


. 
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& cued from brutality by bigotry, and that if they did 
& not wiſh to ſubvert the Proteſtant religion, they muſt 
ic refiſt the ruling paſſions of the human heart.” What 
had been ſaid, if after the revolution of 1688, the miniſ- 
ters of James II. had been the counſellors of King William ? 
exactly what was ſaid in Ireland, when the miniſters of a 
ſyſtem of proſcription, were made the guardians of a ſyſtem 
of liberality, and the ſcolds of the people, the miniſters of 
conciliation; when on a plan of reconciling the Iriſh by par- 
liamentary conſtitution and Catholic emancipation, thoſe mi- 
niſters were retained who had given to one expreſsly a cordial 
diſapprobation, and had called the other an act of inſa- 
nity. 


Here then is the ſecond experiment ; an experiment on 
the affection of a numerous community, commencing in in- 
equality, accompanied with vituberation reſiſted in execution, 
and committed to the care of its moſt inveterate enemies. 


But in order to lay before his Majeſty the grounds 
whereby to make a full and fair eſtimate of the 
merits of the ſecond experiment; we will conſider the 

; third—the appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam to the go— 

| vernment of Ireland. Here is an experiment of conci— 
lation, where a Lord Lieutenant was ſent to this country— 
with profeſſed powers of conceſſion, was permitted to get 
buy immenſe ſupply on the credit of thoſe powers; and 
then was recalled before the conceſſion was made, on the 
| profeſſed charge,. of having reſorted to the experiment of 
conciliation ; we are to add, that his Majeſty's ſubjects hav- 
ing very generally petitioned on the ſubje& of this fraud, 
and inſult; were anſwered by troops. Here then are three 
experiments made by his Majeſty's miniſters on the. affecti- 

ons of his Iriſh ſubjeQs; the firſt where the thing con- 


ceded 


BW 
ceded was ſubſtantially withdrawn. The ſecond, where 
the enemies of the conciliation were continued in the mi- 


niſtry ; and the third where the viceroy was recalled for 
making the experiment, 


« You got a repeal, and you were not ſatisfied ; a renun- 
ciation, and you were not fatisfied ; a place bill, and you 
were not ſatisfied ; a penſion bill, and you were not ſatisfi- 
ed; a reſponſibility bill, and you were not ſatisfied ;* we 
anſwer, yes; but what was the object of the people on 
the repeal; what in the renunciation; what in the 
place; what in the penſion bill? An Iriſn independent 
parliament with a commons choſen by the people; did 
they get ſuch a Houſe of parliament? Let the miniſter 
anſwer that queſtion. 


Thefe meaſures were conceſſions to clamour, ſays the 
miniſter, and it is becauſe they were felt by the miniſter, 
as conceſſions to what the call clamour, that they were 
in execution inadequate, in effect unſatisfactory, and in 
proceſs of time were evaded and eluded. 


« You got a place-bill,” ſay the miniſter, no! ſuch 
bills of different extents aud different modifications, had 
been repeatedly introduced, and repeatedly rejected; and 
then in the panic of 1793 inſtead of a place-bill, a bill 
calling itſelf by that name, but in fact an eluſion of a 
place-bill was propoſed by the miniſter, renounced by the 
oppoſition, and paſſed by the parliament; a bill which 
diſqualified but a few offices—put down more, and was 
accompanied or followed, by a vaſt encreaſe of influ- 
ence, mediate or immediate. You got a penſion-bill, 
ſays the miniſter, . yes; but a penſion-bill without its 
objet—what was the object of a place and penſion- 
bill to the oppoſition for they were never primary objects 
nor loudly called for the people—the internal reform of 
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parliament, and what was the effect of the miniſter's place. 
and penſion bill? an evaſion of that reform and the retention 
and the encrease of undue influence. Shall we-obſerve on 
the treaſury reſponſibility bill, enough to ſay it had been 
delayed for above a year after it had been promiſed and 
was finally ſecured by Lord Fitzwilliams adminiſtration by 
certain regulations then paſſed, and under all the cir- 
cumſtances of influence above-mentioned amounted to re- 
ſponſibility in his Majeſty's miniſters to themſelves. 


One of his Majeſty's Miniſters has arraigned the peo- 
ple for ſtirring commercial queſtions, after having. through 
their parliament engaged, that on the admiſſion of their claims 
of right, as far as concerns the two nations conſtitutional 
queſtions ſhould ceaſe ; we will not ſuffer the enemy of the 
claim of right to become commentators, and we cannot but 
marvel at a remark which ſuppoſes the word conſtitutional, 
to be another word ; namely commercial, and to mean that 
a ſatisſaction in commercial inequality, and injuſtice, ſhould 
be the reſult of the establiſhment of conſtitutional equa- 
lity and independence; in the ſame ſtrain of inanity, it is 
charged that an application for the redreſs of domeſtic abu- 
ſes ; was a departure from the pledge of ſatisfaction, in the 
addreſs of 1782. That pledge ſpeaks of conſtitutional queſti- 
ons between the two nations; which the remarker ſuppoſes 
to mean all commercial queſtions with England; and 
all kind of queſtions with our own government, of any 
nature whatever; it would ſeem by this that the people 
contended for a free conſtitution, to place the opponents of 
that conſtitution, at the head of the government; we beg 
to obſerve that that claim which demanded to be legiſlated 
by no power, ſave only the King, the Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland, did expreſsly go againſt a flipulation 
of ſatisfaQion in a borough repreſentation, to the excluſt- 


on of the Commons, and did impliedly go againſt an ac- 
quieſcence 
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quieſcence inthe appointment of the preſent adminiſtration 
a miniſtry who had firſt oppoſed the rights of their own 
parliament ; afterwards by millions, or half-millions, had 
rendered thoſe rights inefficacious. With as little reaſon 
has the Catholic been reproached, and told that in point 
of right, he was equal to the Proteſtant ; becauſe he could 
fit in either Houſes of parliament, if he ſwore he was not 
a Catholic. This inequality which one of the miniſters 
denied ; he juſtifies by an aſſertion, (a common figure of 
ſpeech with thoſe miniſters) that the ſupport of his Majeſ- 
ty's throne was (we ſhould ſay his peopleyhis miniſter, ſays 
the altar; the abhorrence of the Virgin Mary, and the ab- 
furation of the real preſence; that the Iriſh legiſlature how- 
ever competent to disfranchiſe; is incompetent to qualify 
the Catholic to fit in parliament. We have done with the 
hiſtory of his Majeſty's miniſters, and their argument ; it 
is a hiſtory of crime, and a refutation of folly, 


We have done with the account which his Majesty's mi- 
nisters have given of the people; we cloſe with the ac- 
count which they have given of themſelves, not in words 
but in ſubſtance: They came forward in 1789, and af- 
- firmed that the parliament of Ireland, had exerciſed a 
power of independent legiſlature, which tended to ſepar- 
ation; and they deſire for the management of that par- 
liament, the ſale of the peerage, and the uſe of the trea- 
ſury; in 93 the ſame miniſtry came forward again, and 
gave an account of the effect of this operation; and af- 
firm on the authority, as they ſay, of a report of a committee 
of the Houſe of Lords, that the people were ſo exaſperated 
as to have determined to reform that parliament by force of 
arms. They accordingly demand extraordinary powers for 
the coercion of the people, as they had before demanded ex- 
traordinary ſums of money, for the government of the par- 
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liament; they came forth again, to report the effect of 
their ſecond operation, they affirm on the authority, they ſay, 
of a report of committees of both Houſes, that matters had 
become infinitely worſe, for that the people of the north 
had actually enrolled, to the number of above 90, ooo for 
purpoſes hoſtile to the government; they therefore deſire 
more powers, and as law had hitherto proved inſufficient 
for their purpoſes, they deſire to be permitted to act with- 
out it, and to let the army looſe upon the people; in the 
courſe of a ycar the ſame miniſtry came forward again, 
and give an account of their third experiment: They state, 
that they had loſt the affections of the South as well as of 
the North ; that the province which on the former year 
had ciſplayed its loyalty, had changed its ſentiments ; that 
a great part of Leinſter, as well as of Munſter, in addi- 
tion to Ulſter, had now become organized ; and that the 
French Directory had manifeſted a diſpoſition to interfere, 
for the ſeparation of this iſland from the Crown, and from 
Great Britain. Here is their ſyſtem, and its conſquences, 
as ſubſtantially ſtated by themſelves. 


We conclude our humble repreſentation by prefering 
our warmeſt wiſh for peace, good order and tranquility on 
all ſides ; but we think that the ſureſt method of eſtab- 
liſhing the peace of the country is to reſtrain the violence 
of the adminiſtration, and with all attachment to his Ma- 
jeſty's perſon and family, we are bold to ſay that if time 
be given for the experiment of conciliation, and if that ex- 
periment be tried ſoon, and fairly, and honeſtly, if the re- 
moval of the integral parts of the adminiſtration who ne- 
ver poſſeſſed the confidence of our country are now its 
bittereſt ſcourge: if an emancipation of the Catholics on 
the footing of perfect political equality ſeconded by the 
honeſt wiſhes of government with an internal reform of 
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parliament : if a full fair and adequate repreſentation of the 
Commons Houſe, the parent meaſure of every other good. 
If ſuch remedies be not reſorted to, we ſubmit that his 
Majeſty will then have taken meaſures which in the preſent 
criſis, are the beſt, the wiſeſt, and the ſoundeſt, both 
for ſtrength of the government, and the ſecurity of the 
Crown. 
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